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FOREWORD 



Research in the field of vocational education and training (VET) - as in other fields - is one of 
the fundamental pre-conditions for the adoption of appropriate policies by the various actors at 
different levels of our societies. Thus, research has two main functions: firstly, to produce in- 
formation and knowledge and secondly, to help to improve a given situation or to prevent it from 
deteriorating. The production and service or transfer character of research is particularly evi- 
dent in research on education and training. The central aims of VET research could be defined 
as follows: 

• to describe and explain the conditions for acquiring and updating vocational skills and the 
structures and processes involved; 

• to provide information on the interactions between VET and other areas of social action - in 
particular the labour market. Those interactions concern the legal and institutional frame- 
work, interdependencies with social, economic, technological, cultural and demographic 
change and the behaviour of the different actors in these fields; 

• to demonstrate its relevance to the search for options and the decision-making of the various 
protagonists in VET: individuals, policy-makers, the social partners, legislators, practitioners 
and administrators. 

The difficulties encountered in gaining an overview of European VET research are due to, 
among other things, the fact that a number of different academic disciplines are involved - eco- 
nomics, sociology, pedagogics and educational science, psychology, technology, industrial re- 
lations, etc. Furthermore, research done in other countries is not always perfectly transparent 
due to, among other things, language problems, lack of knowledge about education and training 
systems abroad and the fact that national and international networks for fostering communica- 
tion on scientific matters are still not fully developed or operational. Last but not least, although 
many of the problems are similar, the proposed solutions, based on theories, approaches and 
methods, are often rather different even within one discipline and one country. 

They are the main reasons why Commissioner Edith Cresson asked CEDEFOP in 1996 to put 
together an overview of the state of the art of European Research on Vocational Training as the 
beginning of a regular reporting system. With this pilot issue, CEDEFOP starts the reporting 
system and it is planned to publish comprehensive research reports every two years. The re- 
ports should provide information on the main theoretical and conceptual approaches and the 
empirical findings of VET research in different countries and disciplines. Furthermore, the re- 
ports should also make recommendations and reach conclusions - for researchers on research 
gaps and research done in Europe, and for decision-makers at various levels to take into ac- 
count relevant research findings. It is hoped that the reports will improve cooperation both 
within the research community in different countries and between researchers, policy-makers, 
practitioners and a wider public. 

As regards this pilot issue, given the limited time and funds available on the one hand and the 
wealth of research material throughout Europe on the other, it was impossible to cover all as- 
pects of European VET research. Therefore, the report will have to be updated regularly and 
supplemented with new topics which have not been sufficiently addressed here or which may 
emerge in the future. 

The editing of this report would not have been possible without the active participation of ex- 
perts in different fields of VET research. Furthermore, valuable comments and support came 
from a number of CEDEFOP’s research partners, from the European Commission and the 
Management Board. We would like to express our thanks to all of them, and of course also to 
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those colleagues who undertook the strenuous work of translating, editing and organising this 
publication. 

In keeping with the structure of the extended synthesis report published by CEDEFOP 1 in 1998, 
the contributions in this background report are grouped into five main fields of research: institu- 
tional and political background; socio-economic framework; the processes of training, continu- 
ing training and integration to work; curricula and learning; and aspects of comparison, mobility 
and recognition of skills in a European perspective. 

The institutional and political background of (selected) VET systems in Europe, including fund- 
ing arrangements are addressed by the contributions of R. KOCH / J. REULING and V. KATH. 
They deal with institutional forms of cooperation and coordination between different actors at 
different levels of VET policy, with the different approaches and concepts of steering VET ca- 
pacities and quality and with the determinants, systems and instruments of funding VET in the 
European context. 

Eight contributions are devoted to the socio-economic framework and in particular to some of 
the most crucial problems of our times: labour markets, technologies, the costs and benefits of 
training and the future of work and skills. Concerning the supply side of labour markets, 
G. HULLEN starts by giving an overview of the long-term population trends and the impact of 
demographic change on education and training in the European Union. Looking at the demand 
for labour, J. TATCH / C. PRATTEN / P. RYAN focus on the performance of European VET 
systems in terms of labour markets and skill requirements. E. CAROLI analyses the main fac- 
tors of the skill/labour nexus: new technologies and work organisation from a macro-economic 
point of view. Also, G. DYBOWSKI presents research results on the impact of technologies and 
work organisation at the level of enterprises, also based on several case-studies. The contribu- 
tions of U. v. LITH and of W. KAU discuss several controversial aspects of the definition and 
assessment of the costs and benefits of vocational training from the points of view of macro- 
economics, the enterprise and the individual. In this context, F. CORVERS deals with the diffi- 
cult questions relating to the empirical measurement of the impact of different skills on produc- 
tivity and growth in manufacturing sectors in the European Union. The second part concludes 
with a summary by M. TESSARING of research results on the future development of work and 
skills, including a survey of available forecasts. 

The third part deals with training processes, transitions to work, continuing training and the 
problems of target groups. B.-J. ERTELT / G. SEIDEL discuss the information needed for the 
individual choice of training and work, and call for a more appropriate vocational guidance tak- 
ing into account the processes of decision-making. A. GELDERBLOM touches upon the ques- 
tion whether apprenticeship training in different countries takes place in innovative and growing 
sectors and so provides future-oriented skills. B. CLASQUIN / F. G^RARDIN / V. TORESSE 
provide an overview of the research on transitions from training to work and concentrate on the 
organisation of the transition process with a number of actors involved. The contribution of 
D. MUNK/ A. LIPSMEIER presents the background and structures of continuing vocational 
training (CVT) as well as an analysis of the CVT situation in European Member States. Con- 
cluding this part, I. NICAISE/ J. BOLLENS discuss the training and employment problems of 
disadvantaged groups and call for an adequate consideration of their specific problems in 
training and employment programmes. 

The fourth part presents research on curricula, learning formats and non-formal learning. 
P. KAMARAlNEN / J. STREUMER present an overview of different concepts of key skills, com- 
petences and qualifications in order to ensure flexibility; they propose a European agenda for 



1 CEDEFOP (ed.): Training for a changing society. A report on current vocational education and training 
research in Europe (author: Manfred Tessaring), Luxembourg 1998, 294 pp. ISBN 92-828-3488-3 (English 
version) [also available in German, French and Spanish], 
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the development of core curricula. G. A. STRAKA/ M. STOCKL discuss the role and possibili- 
ties of new media in the learning process and focus in particular on the furthering of self- 
directed learning. J. BJ0RNAVOLD, starting with approaches to learning and knowledge acqui- 
sition, looks at the .identification and assessment of non-formal learning in and outside the 
workplace and in particular at questions relating to legitimacy. 

Part five is devoted to some ‘overarching’ aspects in the European context: comparisons, mo- 
bility and recognition of skills. The concepts and issues of comparative research in VET are 
presented by U. LAUTERBACH / W. MITTER; they advocate the integration of hermeneutic and 
phenomenological approaches on the one hand and of analytical-empirical methods on the 
other in order to understand the subjects of comparison and to proceed to intercultural com- 
parisons. S. KRISTENSEN discusses the possibilities of and the obstacles to mobility in Europe 
and concentrates on transnational placements as an integral part of training. He recommends 
that previous experience of placements should be better evaluated and that their quality and 
scope should be ensured by recognising foreign training modules in national training pro- 
grammes. Migration of the labour force the European Union is in the focus of the empirical 
analysis - based on the European Labour Force Survey - carried out by P. DESCY / 
M. TESSARING. They confirm the rather limited scale of migration across the EU and present 
some figures on the educational level of nationals compared to both EU and non-EU migrants. 
The last paper by B. SELLIN presents a chronological review of the efforts made in the Com- 
munity towards a common vocational training policy, in particular by improving the comparability 
and recognition of training standards. 

The broad field of research in vocational education and training research in Europe is by no 
means exhausted in this report. But it is hoped that the reviews of current research on a num- 
ber of issues contained here will help to enhance transparency and cooperation and at the 
same time form the basis of a regular reporting system. Future reports should, for example, 
discuss in more detail issues such as steering problems in changing societies, research on the 
impact of national and transnational training programmes, the problems of mismatch and social 
exclusion on the labour market, and research done on the recruitment and training behaviour of 
enterprises - to mention but a few. 



Stavros Stavrou 

Deputy Director of CEDEFOP 



Manfred Tessaring 
Project Co-ordinator 
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1. ArrKUAuH AND DEFINITION OF SCOPE OF RESEARCH 

The framework conditions for initial vocational training 1 differ in the various EU Member States. 
The forms of initial vocational training are also many and varied, as is the manner in which they 
are regulated. 

The aim of the present paper is not to describe how the various national vocational training 
systems in the EU are organized. 2 Instead, it will deal with the impact that the statutory, 
institutional and political framework conditions for vocational training have on the way the 
various systems are regulated. "Regulation" has been introduced here as a generic term to 
cover all the factors influencing the implementation and outcomes of vocational training in either 
a quantitative or qualitative manner. These factors include not only state regulations and other 
intervention of state authorities, but also measures taken by the social partners as well as 
influences resulting from market mechanisms or social conventions and tradition. 

The paper is divided into three sections. The first part is a survey of theoretical approaches to 
the regulation of training systems. The second describes the findings of research into the social 
and institutional framework conditions of vocational training and covers the basic patterns for 
regulating the capacity and quality of vocational training systems. The third part deals with the 
ever-increasing influence the European integration process is having on the way national 
vocational training systems are structured. 

Any presentation of the research findings must take one of two approaches: 1) treatment of 
particular aspects without dwelling on national specifics, with findings from individual countries 
serving only as illustrations, or 2) intensive analysis of a few selected Member States. This 
report takes the second approach, permitting more profound comparative analysis. It covers the 
three largest EU countries and focuses on the following systems of initial vocational training 
which have played a central role in recent debates on vocational training policy and comparative 
vocational training research in Europe: 

• The dual system in Germany 3 as an example of an enterprise-based training system 
regulated in a corporatist way; 

• School training in France as an example of a school-based training system regulated by the 
state; 

• The British system of national vocational qualifications as an example of a training system 
which in many important ways is largely regulated by the market. 4 

This restriction is also justified by the fact that these systems cover in an exemplary manner 
almost the whole range of ways in which vocational training is institutionally organized in 
Europe. 5 



1 In Member States which do not differentiate between initial vocational training and continuing vocational training, the scope of the 
study refers to the vocational training of young people. 

2 Cf. CEDEFOP publications on individual countries. 

3 Specific problems connected with the introduction of the dual system in the new Lander had to be omitted due to lack of space. 

The following description of training in Great Britain refers solely to England in specific questions of training certificates and the 
training market. The Scottish education and vocational training system has certain peculiarities which cannot be addressed here. 
The systems in Northern Ireland and Wales are very similar to that in England. However, the differences are increasing, both with 
respect to the regulatory framework and the characteristics of the various qualification systems (Oates 1 997). 

5 Current typologies assign the above-mentioned training systems to different fundamental models. For example, Drake (1991) 
differentiates between market-led and training-led systems of vocational training on the basis of the relationships between 
training and the labour market. He subdivides the latter category into school-based and industry-based systems. Greinert (1990) 
defines three basic types of formal vocational training on the "role of the government" criterion 

market model where the government plays no role or a marginal role in vocational qualification processes; 
bureaucratic model where the government alone plans, organizes and controls vocational training; 

- government-regulated market model where the government establishes framework conditions for private training providers 
Real-life vocational training systems are always hybrids. In addition, several basic institutional forms of vocational training 
frequently coexist in EU Member States. School-based training systems predominate in the EU Member States, cf. Structures of 
the Education and Initial Training Systems in the Member States of the European Community, EURYDICE and CEDEFOP 
Brussels: Eurydice European Unit, 1991 
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2. REGULATION OF VOCATIONAL TKAININU 5>Y5> I fcRfllj Ao A SUBJfcU I ui- KtStAKOH 

Systems theory approaches conceive of vocational training in isolation from its environment as a 
social action system which is geared to dealing with a specific social problem (Luhmann/ Schorr 
1979). Analysis inspired by this approach involves a high level of theoretical abstraction and 
leaves action-theory perspectives out of the picture, although these aspects are keys to an 
understanding of the mode of operation and dynamics of development of vocational training 
systems. 6 

This requires a concept of analysis which incorporates the interaction between the macrolevel of 
institutional structures of a vocational training system, the mesolevel, where professional 
associations forge compromises in the interests of their constituencies and the microlevel, where 
the training providers and training consumers meet, and it involves the interaction of this 
complex with other social subsystems. It also attaches significance to accounting for the 
mechanisms and institutions inside and outside the system which steer the processes of 
vocational training. 

The role of the market and the state has traditionally been the crux of the international debate on 
how vocational training systems should be regulated. Two basic theoretical standpoints are 
distinguishable: 

One theoretical position, following the tradition of neoclassical national economics, argues that 
the market is the most efficient form of regulation. It therefore favours de-regulation in 
vocational training as well as in other areas. The sole, indispensable task of the state is to 
establish conditions allowing the (vocational training) market to function optimally to achieve 
market equilibrium. Appropriate forms of government intervention exist, e.g. in defining, 
evaluating and recognizing qualifications, supervising the quality of training programmes, 
reinforcing the relationship between qualifications and payment and improving the cost 
accounting of vocational training institutions (e.g. OECD 1991). 

The alternative position proceeds from the understanding that an undersupply of training on the 
market cannot be prevented by market-supporting intervention alone. The proponents of this 
standpoint believe that a training supply which is considered insufficient from a social 
perspective is mainly caused by the very fact that enterprises are free to choose whether or not 
they want to offer training, which systematically leads to "market failure". This view advocates 
supplementary market intervention measures such as institutional arrangements to discourage 
phenomena like poaching (recruiting of successful trainees by companies that provide no 
training) (e.g. Finegold/Soskice 1988, Finegold 1992, Soskice 1993, Marsden 1995). 

In the 1980s "neocorporatist research" in the social sciences extended research perspectives by 
analysing the regulatory functions of the professional associations and the social partners. On 
the one hand, professional associations may contribute to the regulation of vocational training 
systems by participating in the decision-making processes of the state. Such participation of 
professional associations benefits government decision makers because "...the expertise and 
objections of politically relevant social groups are integrated as early as possible into the political 
and administrative decision-making process so that ultimately decisions will be made that are 
both objectively correct and conducive to a consensus." (Streeck 1994) 7 

Besides involving professional associations in government decision-making processes, the state 
may also completely delegate certain public regulatory tasks to these organizations. According 
to Schimank/Glagow (1984) the three most important forms of non-etatiste social self-regulation 
are: 



6 The term "vocational training system" is not used in a narrow, systems theory sense but as a pragmatic definition of a social 
functional context which relates and interacts with other sectors of society (e.g. general education, continuing education, labour 
market). 

7 See also Cohen/Rodgers 1992 
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• "Subsidiarity", as state-supported self-regulation: Social regulatory problems are delegated to 
organizations to be dealt with autonomously. An example of this are the funds financing 
vocational training in France, which the social partners manage jointly. 

• "Delegation", as state-ordered self-regulation : Regulation by bodies established under public 
law by act of government and requiring certain players to participate. An example is provided 
by the German chambers, economic or professional self-regulatory organs which assume the 
functions of accreditation of training enterprises, quality control and certification. 

• "Corporatism", as negotiated social self-regulation: Interest groups organized in professional 
associations negotiate (compromise) solutions to problems of social regulation. In the area of 
vocational training, this is mainly negotiations between employer associations and trade 
unions. Collective agreements can either take the place of or pave the way for government 
regulations. One example is the establishment of benchmarks for regulating state-recognized 
training occupations by the social partners in Germany. 

All three forms of non-government regulation are characterized by the fact that professional 
associations mediate between the state and individual enterprises and/or prospective trainees 
and that the state has to ensure the institutional organization of collective social interests by 
helping with organization and delegating authority. 

The basic positions in the international policy debate on the regulation of vocational training 
have been summarized as follows by Skinnigsrud (1995): "The main dividing line in the policy 
debate on training has been drawn between those who favour voluntarism and those who favour 
various collective arrangements. Voluntarism implies that decisions on training should rest 
exclusively in the individual company concerned. Collective arrangements imply that companies 
are either obliged to take part in training or contribute to the costs of training for the whole 
workforce. These obligations can either be enforced by law or by arrangements between the 
social partners." (p. 74) 

The formal division of responsibility among the various players involved in the public regulation 
of vocational training only establishes the ground rules for their actual "game". The outcome is 
influenced by the fundamental modes of interaction (e.g. conflict versus consensus orientation) 
and the interests being pursued. The individual groups do not necessarily have a uniform 
objective or interest. Thus, in the majority of the large EU Member States, the government acts 
through a variety of national, regional and local institutions. The same applies to the social 
partners, which also have horizontal and vertical subdivisions whose opinions and interests 
might clash. 

3. PRESENTATION AND INTERPRETATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 

3.1 Institutional entrenchment of vocational training 

The structure and the way a country's vocational training system functions are essentially 
governed by the institutional framework in which it is imbedded and by other interdependent 
factors. 

3.1.1 Relationship between various routes (partial systems) of vocational training 

Young people in Germany, France and Great Britain may undergo vocational training under 
various, totally separate institutional systems. The dual system is so dominant in Germany that it 
is often believed to be the training system of the country, overshadowing school-only training at 
full-time specialized vocational schools. The same applies to the school-based training system 
in France, which overshadows traditional apprenticeships. 

The British situation is more diversified, making an overview more difficult. In England only the 
national vocational qualifications (NVQs, since 1986) and the general national vocational 
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qualifications (GNVQs, since 1990/91) are regulated at national level, but not the form of training 
or the places where these qualifications can be acquired. 

The government would like to see the GNVQs and NVQs as the future standard certificates for 
the vocational training of young persons and adults. 8 These, along with the A-levels as the 
general education certificate (university entrance qualifications), form the national qualification 
framework for training after completion of compulsory schooling. The NVQs currently compete 
with the traditional qualifications offered by a large number of commercial certification societies 
and professional bodies. At the moment, three times as many of these certificates are awarded 
as NVQs (Robinson 1996). A distinction in training sites and types of training is made between 
school/college-based and work-based routes. The former, full-time school-based training system 
is increasingly geared to obtaining GNVQs. 9 The second training route should not necessarily 
be equated with in-company training. The NVQs, geared to concrete occupational activities in 
the employment system, can be obtained not only in enterprises, but also at colleges of further 
education and private training agencies as well as in various forms of cooperation between 
colleges and enterprises. Since 1989 there has been a steady decline in the number of under- 
1 8-year-olds enrolled in work-based training. Work-based training has become increasingly the 
domain of young people over the age of 18 who begin training after completion of general 
education or full-time vocational training school (Richardson et al. 1995a). 

The individual training streams tend to focus either on vocational fields or they cater for specific 
segments of vocational training for certain groups of trainees. In Germany there are few 
instances where the dual system and full-time schools compete in the same field. The 
qualifications that can be acquired vary (recognized training occupations and school-taught 
occupations). In France, training at a full-time vocational school (lycee professionnel) competes 
with apprentice training. Both forms lead to the same certificates. However, overlapping rarely 
occurs since apprenticeships are common in only a few economic sectors (so far). The recently 
observed expansion of in-company training contracts leading to higher vocational certificates 
(e.g. tertiary education entrance qualifications in specific vocational fields) has aggravated the 
issue of competing programmes. Educational policy has responded to this challenge by 
dismantling institutional borders between full-time vocational schools and apprentice training 
centres (CFA). The former can now function as an apprentice training centre on the basis of an 
agreement with the region involved and the responsible economic organizations (e.g. chambers) 
(Ministere de I'education nationale 1994). In Great Britain the GNVQs are tailored to average 
performers, while the NVQs (at the two lower levels of the scale) are aimed more at school 
leavers with poorer results wishing to qualify as fast as possible for a job in an enterprise. 

Apart from the above-mentioned standard forms of vocational training, Germany and France 
have launched state-sponsored vocational orientation and qualification programmes, particularly 
for disadvantaged and unemployed young people. The number of these programmes, especially 
those in France, have reached considerable proportions. In the mid-1980s, 70 per cent of 
French school leavers made use of such assistance during their first three years of employment 
(Verdier 1994). The programmes were specific responses to an impasse on the labour market. 
Initially temporary measures, they had to be continued even after the situation on the labour 
market improved. In Germany, a "programme for the disadvantaged" was institutionalized and 
put on a legal footing. Despite frequent retailoring, support measures have become a permanent 
instrument in France. A crucial function of such programmes is absorbing young people who are 
either unable to find a training place in the normal system or have insufficient skills for the labour 
market. These programmes have the additional function of giving state support to companies 



8 The objection could be raised that the GNVQs more readily fall into the category of general educational qualifications since 
practical skills are not taught in these courses, or if they are taught, to a very limited extent only. When it comes to both the 
contents and the certificate- holders, the difference between GNVQs and NVQs is greater than between GNVQs and general 
education courses. 

9 GNVQs are primarily offered in vocational fields such as art and design and business; this accounts for the school-based form of 
training in these areas. 
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